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TOWNSEND WAED. 

The Committee to whom has heen intrusted the duty of 
expressing the feelings of the members of our Society upon 
the death of Mr. Townsend "Ward, respectfully report : 

Their melancholy privilege has been confided to them, be- 
cause they well know Mr. "Ward's life and his many services 
to the Historical Society. They have, doubtless, also been se- 
lected because they all were his personal friends, who deplore 
his loss as one affecting them individually, and who feel that 
his death makes a void, not easily filled, among the familiar 
acquaintances, whom it is their privilege habitually to wel- 
come to their firesides. It is, indeed, difficult for them to 
separate their personal relations with Mr. Ward from his 
great and long services to our Society. Like him, they 
have long had the interest of the Society at heart. In their 
friendly intercourse with him, its interests and its duties, 
its hopes and its fears, were perpetually recurring. It was 
one of the most decided characteristics of Mr. Ward that 
in his social intercourse he carried with him, as it were, the 
atmosphere of the Historical Society. Just as a soldier is 
always in society a representative of the army and a clergy- 
man of his church, so in Philadelphia society Mr. Ward 
seemed always to be a representative of this Historical So- 
ciety. This representation and the excellent manner in 
which it was carried out was, indeed, one of the most 
marked of his varied services to the Society. He was sin- 
gularly adapted to it. Though of an unusually social 
nature, he never married. He had thus ample time for the 
social duties and pleasures of an extensive acquaintance. 
He delighted in the society of his friends and familiar ac- 
quaintances. The households were many where he was 
Vol. ix.— 30 
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ever welcome. It was one of his most pleasing and char- 
acteristic traits that, whenever the parents were his friends, 
the children were his friends, too. Nothing ever touched 
him more than a child's preference. At the time of his 
death one of your Committee had in his possession kind 
gifts of remembrance intrusted to him by Mr. "Ward for 
delivery to the little daughters of two of his friends. 

Mr. "Ward was born a lover of the past and of the knowl- 
edge of the past. Many of his younger acquaintances may 
perhaps think that his interest in such knowledge was ex- 
clusively confined to local history. Such an idea is, however, 
erroneous. There are few who know more of the history of 
this Commonwealth, and none who feel a greater interest in it 
than he did. He had an extensive familiarity with the history 
of the United States, especially in its biographical department. 
One of his most favorite studies was the lives of the French 
officers who served in our Revolution. To this predilection 
we owe his interesting biography of General Armand de 
La Rouerie. His knowledge of history was not confined to 
America. His interest in historical subjects was general, 
although he had naturally a preference for the history of 
England, so intimately connected with our own. With all 
this, however, it cannot be gainsaid that Mr. Ward was a 
lover of local history through and through. Isaac Mickle, 
in his history of Gloucester County in New Jersey, enjoins 
his readers to study well and soundly the story of their 
native locality : " for it is at home," he adds, " that true 
knowledge ever begins." Mr. Ward was himself the pub- 
lisher of Mickle's work. Those who knew our deceased 
friend best will hardly doubt that, as far as a knowledge of 
the past is concerned, the author and his publisher were in 
singular accord, and that both felt that history, like charity, 
should begin at home. Descended from a family belonging 
to the Society of Friends, he possessed at first hand a knowl- 
edge of the local traditions and associations of that religious 
body. He loved deeply the soil upon which he daily trod 
and upon which he was born. His latest contributions to 
our magazine are those which display, in the mingled form 
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of topography and history, his intimate historical knowledge 
of Philadelphia and its surrounding localities. 1 

His knowledge of persons and of families in this city, of 
their connection with public affairs, of their relations to the 
business and the social and private life of the community, 
was remarkable. It would be misleading in this connection 
to allude to his knowledge of books without saying that it 
covered a much more extensive range than local history. 
After he became an official of this Society he had, of 
course, much to do with the management of a public 
library. Before that time he had been familiar with the 
wants of libraries. As has been previously alluded to, he 
was for some years in the book business, an occupation 
which was, in some respects, not congenial to his tastes. 
He preferred a literary to a commercial connection with 
books. Collecting manuscripts he preferred to collecting 
anything else. He certainly loved manuscripts more than 
first editions or anything else in print. In this preference 
he agreed with some of our members, while differing with 
others, such as our late President, Mr. "Wallace, to whom 
our Society owes so many rare copies of first editions. We 
owe much to Mr. "Ward's attention to the subject of manu- 
scripts. His services were most important in connection 
with our acquisition of the precious papers of the Penn 
family. 

Mr. Ward did not, however, confine himself to things 
written and printed, in his searches for the evidence of the 
past. A characteristic anecdote is recalled by one of your 
Committee as to his keenness in securing oral history. This 
gentleman once mentioned to Mr. Ward that our late mem- 
ber, Chief Justice Sharswood, had narrated to him an inter- 
esting local tradition preserved for several generations in 
the latter's family. Mr. Ward, without loss of time, visited 
the Chief Justice and requested him to repeat this tradition, 
which was reduced to writing in the latter's presence, and 
soon afterwards printed in our magazine. Had Mr. Ward 

1 See his three papers on Second Street and its Associations, and his 
eight papers on Germantown Koad and its Associations. 
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lived in the Middle Ages, his most congenial occupation 
would certainly have been that of a member of those in- 
quests per turbos, by which the customs and laws of localities 
were sometimes officially ascertained by the direct interroga- 
tion of the people. 

While a young man Mr. Ward served as a member of the 
first geological survey of Pennsylvania. He became thereby 
personally familiar with the soil and inhabitants of a large 
portion of the Commonwealth. This knowledge of the 
people and the land, from actual contact, was an introduc- 
tion to and a part of his extensive familiarity with the his- 
tory and historical topography of Pennsylvania. He always 
repeated his reminiscences of the geological survey with 
sincere pleasure, and with a kindly, neighborly regard for 
his old acquaintances in the localities which he had aided in 
surveying. His knowledge of the history of the Common- 
wealth was intimately connected with a knowledge of its 
topography. He did much efficient work connected with 
the historical topography of Pennsylvania. In this respect, 
too, we feel his loss. One of the duties that Historical So- 
cieties are not allowed by the public to forget, is that of 
giving information on disputed points of historical topog- 
raphy to the local communities interested. In such cases 
a local public readily becomes both interested and excited, 
and, if any reference be made to us for information, they 
expect us to do our whole duty. The nomenclature of local- 
ities, and especially our local Indian names, had great interest 
for Mr. Ward. On this subject his inquiries, oral and by 
correspondence, were extensive. 1 Mr. Ward's work upon 

1 The following letter from Mr. Bancroft to Mr. Ward upon the sub- 
ject of Indian names is of much interest : 

" New York, January 24, 1857. 
" My dear Sir : — 

" The Historical Society of Pennsylvania ought to protest against ef- 
facing historical names. In New York they have changed Fort Stanwix 
into Rome, giving up a name with a meaning for one that is absurdly in- 
appropriate. In your State the name Bushy Run, which seems to me one 
of the best that could have been chosen, and which carries with it most 
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the Whiskey Insurrection, though intimately connected 
with the general history of the country, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of Pennsylvania, which should be 
specially alluded to in this connection. 

It is evident that Mr. "Ward, with such natural and ac- 
quired qualifications, came to our Society well equipped for 
peculiar usefulness. He was, besides, naturally adapted to a 
career in a public institution. A business or profession in 
which he would have been compelled to act alone and single- 
handed could not be congenial to him. The companionship 
of others, in his daily duties, satisfied and contented him, 
and stimulated his best faculties. He liked consultation and 
often excelled in it. Independently of his interest in his- 
torical matters, his duties here were pleasing to him. He 
was useful to the community, and must have felt that such 
was the case. Steadily, but not slowly, Mr. Ward grew into 
a position sui generis in our Society. He adapted himself 
naturally to many varied requirements as they arose. When- 
ever funds were to be raised, he came to the front among 
his collaborators. We owe our Publication Fund almost 
exclusively to him. The idea and the plan were his. The 
magnitude of the amount raised was his achievement. It 
is to this fund that we owe the publication of a series of 
valuable works and the establishment of our Magazine of 
History. His great services in connection with the large 
subscriptions made a few years ago, from which we derived 
a great part of the funds that enabled us to purchase and 
enlarge our new hall, are fresh in your memory. His con- 
stant and successful activity in connection with nearly all 
the funds raised by subscription for many years are as well 
known to you as to your Committee. It is not necessary 

interesting associations, is, I am afraid, lost. Then you had Red Stone 
Old Fort, which is a picture of itself, and you have changed it to Broom- 
ville. If I lived in the town I would try to go back to the true name. 
If we proceed as we have done, we shall by and by have no historic 
names left. 

" Very truly, 

"Geokge Bancroft. 
"To Townsend Ward." 
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to recall these services for the information of the Society 
and the public, who are both familiar with them. They are 
recalled because your Committee desire to express the grati- 
tude of their fellow-members and themselves for Mr. "Ward's 
long, able, and successful achievements in the financial ser- 
vice of this Society, and because they desire to perpetuate 
the testimony thereof in this memorial designed for pos- 
terity. 

As has been said, Mr. Ward's position among us was sui 
generis ; so much so, that, as we reflect upon the life of our 
departed friend, it seems that, if ever a man was born to be 
an official of an historical society, it was he. It would seem 
that a library occupied by himself and congenial friends, 
and frequented by sympathetic students, must have been 
his best home, if domestic life was not to be his lot. He 
dwelt long in such an atmosphere, engaged in the service 
of an institution which he loved, and discharging duties 
that had grown with time to be a second nature. Such was 
his life during many years, and with it he was content. 

Now that he has gone, there is, indeed, a vacant place 
among us hard to fill. To us the hall of the Society seems 
strange without his familiar face. He who did so much to 
aid us in perpetuating the history of- the City, the Common- 
wealth, and the Country has departed. In this memorial 
we perpetuate the testimony of his long, able, and devoted 
service, with gratitude for his deeds, and with affection and 
esteem for his character. This hall of ours is devoted to 
the memory of the past. When our successors here shall 
read these lines they will know that we cherish, and that 
they ought to cherish, the memory of Townsend Ward. 

Brinton Coxe. 

Charles Hare Hutchinson. 

George Harrison Fisher. 



